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PRESS COMMENTS ON A UTHOR'S fRA VELS IN COREA. 



The American naturalist and explorer, Dr. Frank Cowan, has done good service, not 
only for the cause of geographical science but for that of commerce, which can thrive 
only by the occasional infusion of new blood into its depleted arteries. The commer- 
cial vista opened by Mr. Cowan may well interest our government and tempt it to see 
what diplomacy can do toward securing access to the Corean internal trade. But what- 
ever governments may do or not toward this end, the journey of this American explorer 
will incite others to emulate his courage and enterprise in extending our scanty 
knowledge of the golden lands through whose isolation he has broken.— iVeu; York 
Herald. 

To all Western nations the Asiatic kingdom of Corea has hitherto been almost as close 
a secret as that still fabulous open sea which is supposed to circle around the north pole. 
An American or two has managed to get as far as its portals, and the Japanese have 
traded with some of its maritime towns ; but till quite recently there has been nothing 
to speak of known of its interior — its people, and their social or political life. * 

* * But an American natiu-alist, Dr. Frank Cowan, who recently, in the 

disguise of a Japanese, penetrated farther than any other white man into the "Forbid- 
den Land," reveals some facts that ^vill certainly inspire others with a like curiosity. 
— iton Francisco Chronicle. 

Though in these days of steam motors and flashing electricity, to have made the tour 
of the world in eighty days is no impossible feat, yet there are very few who even at- 
tempt to accomplish it. But to have not only made the circuit of the globe round and 
round, and also to have visited pretty weU all known kingdoms of the old world, to 
have rested within their boundaries and to have culled from their richest treasures 
much of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, is, not to exaggerate the circumstances, to 
put time to the Vje-sl advantage ; but if, in addition to all this, the traveler, not content 
to tread in the footsteps of those who have gone before him, seeks out unknown lands, 
and plunging into their unexplored bounds, comes forth unhurt to tell to the world 
something of that which they are most d^irous to leam, he becomes somewhat of a 
hero, and Dr. Cowan is one of these. — Denver Tribune. 

The present century' U distinguished above all others for the valuable contributions 
that have been made to geographical and ethnological knowledge. Not so much in the 
way of discover,- as in explorations and proper classifications. Science has been tire- 
less in its efforts to gather knowledge from all quarters of the globe. No danger has 
been too great or climate too severe to preveut its devotees from searching for undis- 
covered facts. Yet, strange to say, amid all the magnificent triumphs of science and 
exploration of this centurj-, it has been reserved until the present j'ear, and for a towns- 
man of ours, to penetrate into a hitherto unknown country — a civilized country whose 
historj- it would be natural to suijpose should be familiar to every one in this age of in- 
timate commercial intercourse among all nations and races. This is not the case, how- 
ever — no civilized countn.- on the globe is so absolutely an unknown country as the 
kingdom of Corea, on the east coast of Asia. Our adventurous townsman, Dr. Frank 
Cowan, has the enviable distinction of being among the first who have penetrated this 
terra incognita. — Grcene^burgh Pr€»s. 



THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDI- 
CINE IN COREA. 



By frank cowan, M. D. 



A Paper read at a Meeting of the Westmoreland County {Pennsylvania} 
Medical Society, 5th February, 1884. 



While, during the course of my travels around the 
world,^ it was my good fortune, through the inter- 
vention of several Japanese gentlemen whom I met 
in Japan, to visit the Mysterious Peninsula and For- 
bidden Land of Corea, it was my better fortune, (as 
far as this paper is concerned,) to find in the second 
of the ports which I entered, namely, Gensan, on 
the eastern coa,st of the little exclusive kingdom, 
two intelligent and courteous surgeons belonging to 
the Japanese imperial service, Drs. Y. Yano and G. 
Toda ; and it was my best fortune to find in the latter 
a gentleman acquainted with the English language 
sufficiently to carry on a conversation and commu- 
nicate information with reasonable accuracy. These 
physicians had been educated in what is called in 
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the Far East the European Practice of Medicine, in 
contradistinction to the Asiatic, or Chinese, which 
was in vogue in Japan before the adoption officially 
of the civilization of the Western Nations by the 
Land of the Rising Sun — one of the most remark- 
able revolutions, by the bye, the world has ever 
seen. Our theories, remedies, and nomenclature, ac- 
cordingly, were approximately the same. It so hap- 
pened, moreover, that a short time before my visit, 
a Corean physician had been a patient in the Japan- 
ese hospital at Gensan ; and during his convales- 
cence, the practice of medicine in Corea in contrast 
with that in the world outside had been a theme of 
conversation on many occasions among the trio. 

At the time — the latter part of May and first of 
June, 1881 — Japan Avas the only country of the 
globe with which Corea was in diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations; and tliat only to a limited extent, 
Avhich Avas guarded suspicious]}' and jealously by both 
parties. But two ports had been opened to the Jap- 
anese, Fusan, six years before my visit, and Ciensan, 
a year and a day — to be exact. 

The inference from all which, which I desire you 
to draAV, is this, that the paper which I read is very 
far from being a complete exposition of the princi- 
pl(?s and practice of medicine in Corea, but simply a 
cursory and incongruous sketch ; and that, while the 
manner is mine, the matter, in a great measure, must 
be accredited to the above-named worthy gentlemen. 

The first of the principles, or tlieories, which pre- 
vail among the Coreans, to which 1 shall call your 
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attention, is that the eater, in mind and body, in 
some undetermined manner, partakes of the charac- 
ter of that which is eaten, and, of course, of any 
striking or peculiar quality or property of the medi- 
cine administered. And now, before we laugh at the 
Coreans for entertaining this theory, permit me to 
say that the same obtains among us to an appreci- 
able extent — as a relic, I am fain to say, of our child- 
hood as a people. Thus, it is customary among us 
to say, "If you eat so much sugar, you will turn into 
sugar;" "If you eat so many pickles, you will be- 
come as sour as vinegar;" "If you eat so much goose, 
you will turn into a goose;" "Eat fat, and get fat;" 
"Drink beer and think beer;" and, "If you want to 
get strong, when you are weak from sickness, you 
must take strong medicines" — the popular idea of 
the archetype principle of the Old or Regular School, 
and so on. And that this is not an idle and inoper- 
ative fancy among children in the nursery, I can as- 
sure you that there are several authentic accounts on 
record of the administration of gunpowder to the 
soldiers and sailors of our army and navy before go- 
ing into battle, in the belief that they Avould imbibe 
from it in solution some of the fiery, formidable and 
effective properties which characterize it in a solid 
form.^ To return now to the Coreans. Among these 
mystic Mongols, . the nature of the Bengal tiger, 
which abounds in their country and is there as else- 
where the most ferocious and terrible of the beasts 
of the forest, is believed to be involved in every part 
of it, from the blood that gurgles in its savage heart, 
to the tuft of modified epithelial scales which com- 
pose the tip of its tail ; and that by partaking of the 
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blood or flesh or bones of the beast the eater will 
partake of its strength and vigor and ferocity— mod- 
ified, of course, by the conflicting and incompatible 
ingesta taken at the time or before, the effects of 
Avhich are still in the system. The bones of the tiger, 
accordingly, and other kindred beasts, admitting of 
preservation for years, constitute a common remedy, 
if not of any therapeutic value, according to our ad- 
vanced theories, of considerable commercial value, 
not only for home consumption, but for exportation 
to the neighboring countries, — China, in particular. 
In the Middle Kingdom, the use made of these bones 
as a therapeutic agent is so great and so general as to 
be astonishing. I found them in the stock of every 
native physician whose wares I inspected and made 
inventories of in Shanghai, Tientsin, and Peking. 
They are administered especially to the soldiers of 
the great empire, so that, while they see the form of 
the terrible tiger in the misnamed Dragon on their 
banners, they may feel its ferocity in the bone-dust 
in their bowels! In answer to my inquiries, an 
Englishman, for several years in the service of China 
as an examiner of the customs at Tientsin, estimated 
the annual importation through the several custom 
houses of China at twenty tons ! In accordance with 
which, let France beware before she embroils herself 
with a myriad of Bengal tigers, instead of a host of 
Celestials, as she imagines in her ignorance ! I sug- 
gested to the examiner, however, the possibility of 
imposing the bones of the sheep on the Chinese sol- 
diers in the place of the bones of the tiger; upon 
which he smiled significantly, and remarked in 
effect that in China the idea is as effective as the 
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objective reality itself, in everything from the tiger- 
bone rations of the soldiers, to the superlative sham 
of the universe, the nearly trebled population and 
prodigiously overestimated power, wealth and civil- 
ization of the Dragon Empire ! ^ But, to return to 
the Coreans. 

In accordance with a second theory — or a varia- 
tion of the first, if you will, — the flesh of such ani- 
mals as are remarkable for fertility is eaten or ad- 
ministered with a view to increase the procreative 
powers of the patient; and, by an easy extension of 
the idea, for the relief of persons afflicted with any 
disorder or disease of the generative organs. And 
before we laugh at the Coreans again, let us look at 
ourselves. The same theory prevails among us. 
The egg, the oyster, and the mushroom are popular 
viands for the relief of impaired virility and con- 
firmed sterility ; while, for a time whereof the memo- 
ry of man runneth not to the contrary, a fish diet 
has been prescribed for Friday, or Venus's day. I 
need not expatiate.* The same obtains in China. 
One day, in a street of Peking, I was attracted by a 
gathering crowd, and made my way through the 
mob to see what was going on. I found in the midst 
a man with a tubful of living tadpoles, and a ladle 
that would contain about half a pint. And one after 
another several men approached the side of the tub, 
and after parleying, opened their mouths ; into which, 
with very little ceremony, the vender of the tadpoles 
poured a half-pint or so of the wriggling immature 
frogs or toads — undeterminable at so tender an age ! 
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Upon enquiry, I learned that the Celestials who thus 
made frog-ponds of themselves were afflicted with 
one or other of the several affections peculiar to the 
organs of generation.^ And again, I say, let France 
beware ! For, if a Frenchman is Avhat he is from an 
occasional indulgence in a fricassee of frog legs, what 
must a Chinaman be who has swallowed a hundred 
living tadpoles at a gulp? 

The third of the theories which prevail in the 
practice of medicine in Corea, to which I shall call 
your attention, is perhaps more curious than those 
already considered. It is this, that the pathological 
color assumed by the patient, in part or as a whole, 
is a suggestion or indication by Nature of the proper- 
ties of the remedies which should be applied exter- 
nally or administered internally. The same prevails 
among us to remarkable degree, especially Avith the 
colors yellow, re<l and blue. A number of the pop- 
ular remedies for jaundice owe their reputed virtues 
entirely to their yellow color, — turmeric, for exam- 
ple. A sovereign remedy for rheumatism is red 
flannel — the redder the better, as indicated by the 
rubescent hues of inflammation. So, the blood-stone 
was used at one time for stopping blood. 80, in 
treating cases of smallpox, red curtains were hung 
about the room in order to bring out the disease 
from its lurking place in the system — as if, forsooth, 
the disease had the eyes of a savage bull ! While, a 
few years ago, a very respectable proportion of our 
enlightened people from Maine to Cahfornia went 
crazy over the so-called Blue Class Theory, by Avhich 
the "blues," in any of the thousand and one forms 
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they assume, were to be counteracted. And now let 
us laugh at the Coreans — if we can. Among them 
the flesh of the dog is eaten as we eat the flesh of the 
sheep and hog, that is generally as an ordinary ar- 
ticle of diet on the talales of the rich and poor.® 
When, however, a Gorean becomes sick, or rather 
convalescent after a siege of sickness, the yellowish, 
muddy color of his skin assumes a lighter and a 
clearer hue, and in consequence, as the most appro- 
priate food or delicacy for him, the flesh of a yellow 
or other light-colored dog is prepared ! In fine, the 
restorative powers attributed to the flesh of a yellow 
dog make it essentially the food of the convalescent 
in (Jorea. At first, however, I assigned another 
reason for this preference ; but I have given it up for 
the one here dwelt upon. It was this, that, as our 
good old mothers and maiden aunts, in selecting 
chickens for the table, lay their hands on the yellow- 
legged first, as being, in their opinion, the most ten- 
der, so the Gorean housewife, in looking out for a 
tender titbit for the invalid in her charge, makes it 
exceedingly uncomfortable for the yellow dog be- 
longing to the family ! 

A fourth theory that prevails among the Goreans 
is that a pain is a morbific entity or material poison 
which in some undetermined manner has passed into 
the system, and that it may be relieved and removed 
by the suction of the mouth applied directly to the 
part affected, or by such a substitute of suction as a 
drawing poultice. This theory also obtains among 
us ; and in many cases, undoubtedly, a material cause 
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can be assigned to the pain which is practically the 
pain itself, since the removal of the cause is the re- 
moval of its effect, as in scabies, tapeworm, calculus, 
and the like. When a child bumps its head against 
the jamb of a door, the sympathetic mother or nurse 
applies her lips to the part injured, in the lingering 
belief that by the suction of a kiss the pain will be 
withdrawn. In connexion with this the popular use 
of spittle may be referred to. A lump of clay moist- 
ened with spittle is applied to the sting of a bee, and 
a quid of tobacco is a common application to assuage 
the grief of a wound. The latter is in vogue in Corea 
as well ; and doubtless it does relieve the pain to a 
certain extent by diminishing the inflammation, but 
not by sucking out a morbific element as originally 
intended. And that the theory here assigned to the 
practices referred to is correct, I beg leave to refer all 
doubters and questioners to Sir John Lubbock — The 
Origin of Civilization and the Primitive Condition 
of Man, pp. 18-20. In accordance with the theory of 
a morbific matter, the thousand and one "blood 
searchers" and "blood purifiers" among us are found- 
ed. In scabies, the Corean physician applies exter- 
nally the pulverized root of a species of rhubarb, dis- 
solved in the national liquor, called Surru, obtained 
by fermentation from rice — Japanese Saki ; but he 
does so, not in accordance with the organic cause of 
the disease so well known to us, but in accordance 
with the general theory here set forth.' 

A fifth theory that obtains among the Coreans is 
that which is known familiarly among us as counter- 
irritation. According to this theory — if I may in- 
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dulge in a little facetiousness without sacrilege — a 
disease, characterized by or having a local expression, 
is supposed to be so "very like a whale," that it may 
be diverted from its course against the ship of life 
by throwing out a tub for it to butt against till its 
wrath is dissipated with its silly brains in the bound- 
less ocean of the innocuous. This in Corea has cul- 
minated in the general use of fire in the form known 
to and practised among us under the Japanese name 
of Moxa. This remedy is resorted to in such an in- 
congruous array of diseases as may be ranged be- 
tween an external tumor at one end and a deep-seat- 
ed arthritis at the other. 

A sixth theory is an extension of the last men- 
tioned from the surface to the interior of the body. 
In accordance with this, the organs supposed to be 
affected by disease, as indicated by pain or other bod- 
ily ailings, are penetrated freely with a slender 
steel needle — a practice which I need not more fully 
describe, since it is in vogue among ourselves under 
the name of Acupuncture. To the Corean physician, 
the needle is as indispensable as the lancet to the 
mediaeval physician of Europe or the hypodermic 
syringe to the disciple of ^sculapius among us to- 
day. Dr. Yano presented me with the needle of Co- 
rean manufacture which I exhibit to you herewith. 
The blade of the instrument is two and a half inches 
in length, and the bone handle one and a half The 
wooden case is five inches long. The Chinese char- 
acters on the one side signify a cure-all or panacea ; 
while those on the other constitute the Chinese term 
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for acujDuncturo. The curious carving and painting 
of the ornamentation is worthy of observation at 
least. I may say here, too, in passing, that the med- 
ical works of the highest authority in (A)rea are not 
only written in the C'hinese language and characters, 
as ours were formerly in the Latin language and still 
are in the Roman characters, but of Chinese origin 
— Corea being, as I have elaborated the fact else- 
where, but the tail hanging over in the Pacific ocean 
of the Great Dragon of China as it lies wallowing in 
the mud on the eastern shore of JMiddle Asia.* But, 
to continue our present consideration. 

A seventh theory among the Coreans is that which 
is familiar among us as the theory of specifics, anti- 
dotes, and the like. It is a very ancient and an al- 
most universally accepted theory. It is based^pop- 
ularly, at least, — upon experience, and is well called 
the Empiric system. According to it, one of the 
greatest of the remedies of the age is administered 
to-day in almost every part of the globe, namely, the 
preparations of Cinchona in malarial afiFections, and 
notably those characterized by periodicity. Among 
the C'oreans the use of this grand drug was unknown 
before its introduction by the Japanese, and even at 
this time is administered only by them and a few of 
the most advanced and adventurous of the native 
physicians. In lieu thereof, in cases of intermittent 
fever, the Coreans have a specific in the bark of the 
water willow, a remedy which is not unknown to 
our therapeutists. The bark is dried and pulverized 
and administered externally in the form of an im- 
mense poultice over the abdomen and around the 
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body ; the active principle of the remedy extracted by 
the heat and moisture of the poultice, penetrating 
the patient by absorption. This curious practice is 
in vogue also among the Ainos, who are supposed to 
have been the inhabitants of the principal islands of 
Japan before the invasion of the Japanese from the 
continent, and who are found now only in the north- 
ern island of Yeso and neighboring parts. Another 
specific is found by the Coreans in the oil of pepper- 
mint for the affections of the eyes in general as 
known to them, while a substitute for ergot in labor 
is found in a decoction of the native plant called 
Pompon. 

An eighth theory that prevails among the Coreans 
is that one disease at least can be so modified by man 
as to be robbed of a tithe of its terrors^smallpox. 
This is effected by inoculation, performed commonly 
in the manner which has given name to the practice, 
namely, by inserting the virus in the nostril, and 
sometimes by internal administration in the fbrm of 
a solution. The age of three is preferred for the ar- 
tificial propagation of the disease ; the result being 
curtly expressed by hiy informants in the remark 
that many die. 

A ninth theory that obtains among the Coreans 
may be formulated by the celebrated aphorism adopt- 
ed by Hahnemann, namely, that like cures like. It 
is a phase of the theory which I have enumerated 
as the third in this paper. In other words, it is the 
Doctrine of Signatures as entertained by our physi- 
cians before the days of the hoDtioeopathists." From 
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the resemblance of the corolla of the little flower 
called the Eyebright to the human eye, it was thought 
to contain a suggestion by Nature that the plant 
would be efiicacious as a remedy in all diseases af- 
fecting the visual organs — an eye-like plant curing 
the eye. So, from its resemblance to the skin dis- 
ease called Lichen, a number of the lowest of the 
cryptogams were denominated Lichens and adminis- 
tered as a- remedy in treating the disease. Now, in 
Corea, there is found a famous plant the root of 
which is supposed to have a resemblance to the hu- 
man form, and accordingly indicated by Nature as a 
remedy for all and singular the ills and ailments 
with which mankind are afflicted. This remedy is 
known to us under its Chinese name. Ginseng, which 
is said to signify a "likeness of man." The word, 
curiously, has been abbreviated and corrupted by the 
Ridgers of Southwestern Pennsylvania into Sang; 
hence Sang Hollow, a station on the line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to-day, or in other words, 
Ginseng Hollow, a place where a few years ago the 
highly-prized root was dug up for transportation to 
the opposite side of the globe to cleanse and make 
whole its muddy likeness in John Chinaman 
Among the Iroquois of America, the plant was called 
Ahesoutchenza, signifying a "child," and it was held 
among them in approximately the same repute as in 
Corea and China. The Ginseng obtained in the 
mountains of Corea — and called by the Coreans Sam 
— commands the highest price in the great market 
of China, and, in consequence, it may be regarded 
safely as the most highly prized therapeutic agent 
among the physicians of the Hermit Nation. PIow- 
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ever, while the doctrine of similia similibus curantur 
finds an ultimate evolution among us in homoeo- 
pathy and Thompsonianism, it will be becoming in 
us to be very charitable and considerate in our reflec- 
tions on the foibles of theory and practice among 
our medical brethren afar in the mud of eastern Asia. 



The use of opium, according to my informants, 
was unknown to the Coreans until introduced by the 
Japanese. That the drug was smoked to a small ex- 
tent as in China, there can be.no doubt from the ob- 
servations of others ; while the seeds of the poppy are 
in common use as a condiment, being roasted and 
pulverized and used as a pepper." 

And now, to conclude the results of my expedi- 
tion to Corea in the capacity of a physician at least, 
I have but to say that the Corean patient deems it 
essential to his proper treatment toward an ultimate 
recovery, to have his head well covered in summer 
and winter with a large cap of cotton or linen. 

To the curious, I may add still another word^ 
namely, that in addition to the data here given with 
respect to the principles and practice of medicine in 
Corea, they will find a score or so more of observa- 
tions in the compilation of Ch. Dallet, published in 
Paris in 1874, from the reports transmitted from 
time to time by the eight or ten Jesuit priests who, 
with the exception of two, paid the penalty of cross- 
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ing the borders of the Forbidden Land with their 
lives ; and the work of the Reverend John Ross, for 
seven years a resident of the neighboring Chinese 
province of Manchuria — a work, curiously, pub- 
lished in 1880 in the far-away city of Paisley, Scot- 
land. While to the critical, I must say that in a 
more carefully prepared paper, two-thirds of the the- 
ories in vogue among the Coreans, as exhibited in or 
inferred from their practice, might be considered 
under the general Doctrine of Signatures, with sub- 
divisions for the special suggestions of Old Mother 
Nature in apparent likenesses in character, color, 
shape, sensation, and so on, but the result would 
be the same as that given here in a crude and 
chaotic form. 
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NOTES. 



' The writer made his first tour of the globe in 1880-1, and his second, in 
1883-4-5. In the first, he traveled chiefly in Europe, Africa, and Asia ; 
and in the second, in Mexico, South America, Hawaiian Islands, New Zea- 
land, and Australia. 

'' In the old naval ballad descriptive of the engagement between the 
"Constitution" and the "Guerriere," Captain Hull, " to make hi^ men 
fight better," is said to have given his crew " gun-powder mixed with 
brandy, 0." 

^ In a lecture delivered in Rio de Janeiro, in 1884, the writer referred to 
the Chinese and French, who were then at war, and contrasted them, as 
follows : 

The Chinese — collectively considered as a unit, and, in consequence, 
involving more or less of a variation for every individual — are essentially 
a stunted, passive, and subjective people. They are an extreme evolution 
of the several phases of organic life, which, for the purpose of instruct- 
ing by illustration, or inculcating by caricature, if you will, may be ta- 
en as typified in an objective form in the three T's, the Tadpole, the Ter- 
mite and the Toucan. 

With respect to the first. The tadpole, or toad-pullet, is the fish-like 
form of the young or undeveloped toad ; and when by the factors of its 
environment it is confined in the water, it retains its fish-like gills and 
tail ; for it is absolutely necessary for it to emerge from the water that the 
former may be exchanged for lungs and the latter for legs and feet. So, it 
seems to me, by the force of circumstances within and without them, the 
Chinese are stunted or undeveloped in their growth and unable to attain 
the ultimatum of manhood, which at various times in the past, they have 
attained, and which to-day they are capable doubtless, but only with a 
change in their circumstances as great as that to a tadpole from an aque- 
ous to an atmospheric environment. As they are, accordingly, with phi- 
losophic comprehensiveness and accuracy in this especial phase of their 
character, they may be compared to as many tadpoles as they number in- 
dividuals, and their Empire denominated without further ado, a puddle 
of polliwogs. 

Curiously, too, in this comparison, the queue of the undeveloped peo- 
ple, imposed upon them as a badge of their subjection by their conquer- 
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org and rulers to-day, the Mantel lOU-Tutar.s, may be considered as philo- 
sophically as facetiously, the honiologue of the tail of the tadpole. In 
connection with this aspect in which the Chinese are viewed, moreover, 
they may ba considersd for a moment in contrast with the French, with 
whom they are at war to-day, and who are as fully develope<l, active, and 
aggressively objective as the Chinese are stunted, passive, and subjective. 
In my humble opinion, the misnamed Celestials, under their misnamed 
banner of the Dragon, in themselves, unaided by and unassociated with 
other peoples and powers of the earth inimical to the French, are no 
more able to cope with the legions of the' IJly than a puddle of paWi- 
wogs vidth a starving stork. 

With respect to the second. The termite is noteworthy for its num- 
bers, which individually are very insignificant, but which, aggregated in 
myriads, have effected such accumulations of earth in and about their 
habitations as to excite the wonder of mankind for ages. So, it seems 
to me, the Chinese, while individually they are stunted and insignificant, 
have worked all their wonders only by aggregating in untold hordes ; 
and, curiously, like the tarmite, especially in the accumulation of earth 
in and about their collective habitations, notably in tlie great walls 
around their imperial parks, in the greater walls around their principal 
cities, and in their greatest wall, extending for thousands of miles along 
the northern frontier of the Empire, one of the wonders of the world, 
the only use of which has been for centuries, as it is to-day, not to keep 
the invader out, but to coop the invaded in. In fine, the Chinese Empire, 
in the aspect in which it is considered here, may be likened to an enor- 
mous ant-hill ; and in the present conflict betw(!en the Chinese and 
French, the former, in themselvc^s and apart from other pi'oples, hold 
about the same relation to the latter as a mound of termites to tlie great 
ant-eater of Brazil, with its formidable claws to tear open the mound, 
and its long mucilaginous tongue to take up and take in the termites un- 
til its hunger is appeased. 

Now, with respect to the third of these organic phases so extremely 
evolved in the Chinese as to be strikingly characteristic, and the one 
which is perhaps the most curious of all. The toucan is one of the well 
known birds of Brazil, which is characterized by a bill of such enormous 
size as to be out of all proportion to the bulk of the bird. The meta- 
physics of this extraordinary beak, in the facetious phraseology of Syd- 
ney Smith, or its practical use to the bird, has been a puzzle to the phi- 
losophic from the time of its discovery to the present ; but hence, I trust, 
it will be 80 no longer. During my recent investigations in the valley 
of the Amazon, in opposition to the several theories advanced by my 
predecessors, I came to the conclusion that the chiei use of the enormous 
beak of the toucan is as a passive weapon of defense and protection, in- 
spiring fear among the natural enemies of th(^ bird by its formidable ap- 
pearance, not only in its prodigious proportions but also in its pe<;uliar 
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painting and glazing, rendering it the most prominent and striking fea- 
ture of the toucan anear and afar ; and that it belongs to the thousand 
and one shams and assumptions which, for defense and protection, are 
found among the helpless and weak of the animal kingdom, from the 
lowest to the highest. 

Now, assuming this to be, as I firmly believe it, a fact, the toucan be- 
comes especially the symbol of the assumption of a power which in real- 
ity is not possessed, and the standard by which to measure, as I conceive 
it to be, the chief characteristic of the Chinese in their relation with the 
intruding, aggressive, and irrepressible people around them. In the ex- 
pression of this characteristic, they have exaggerated their great popula- 
tion of 200 to 400, and even 600 millions ; and curiously they have in a 
great measure enlarged themselves in the imagination of the outside 
world to a power that is appalling, albeit as passive as if they had enu- 
merated not their living but their dead. So, they have built the Great 
Wall, the most stupsndous sham of the globe ; for what is a wall, howso- 
ever high and long and thick, without a soldier to defend it but a sham ? 
So, at the mouth of the Hangkow Pass, they have built as an impassable 
barrier to an invading army that which will appear to it the wall of a 
mighty city, or the presumptive garrison of the guard of the great north- 
ern gate- way, but which in reality is a wall that forms only the one side 
of a square, and behind it there is nothing but a village of miserable hov- 
els and more miserable inhabitants ; and I may add, as there has been 
nothing more from the time of the building of the wall, as is evident 
from the chaos of porphyritic bowlders among which the hovels are 
constructed. 

So, as a defense to the Summer Palace of the Emperor in the neighbor- 
borhood of Peking, they have made it to all appearances impregnable to 
an advancing host, with a series of some twenty-four or twenty-six stone 
towers or forts, as solid through and through as mason work can be made, 
that a soldier could not possibly get into them to defend them, or charge 
with powder and ball the imaginary cannons, the painted muzzles of 
which, in the form of black spots, appear in the embrasures on the four 
sides ; in despite of all which the Summer Palace is a mass of ruins to- 
day, as one of the results of the raid of the French and English com- 
bined some twenty years ago. So, above and about the gates of the city 
of Peking, the capital of the Empire, they have constructed the most 
formidable forts at a distance, which in reality are the merest shells of 
bricks, so insubstantial that were it possible to fire one of the several 
scores of cannons with which each is provided with painted muzzles, the 
fabric would fall to the ground from the effects of the shock. So, in the 
neighborhood of Peking, as I have beheld them only three years ago, the 
soldiers, without other weapons than a bow and arrow and a three- 
pronged spear, or haply the gingal or fuse-lock, the first of the firearms 
introduced into the Far East by the Portuguese some three and three- 
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quarters ci'iituries ago, are made superlatively formidable to the eyes of 
all their enemies that can read the Chinese hieroglyphics — and it must 
be an outside barbarian very little to be feared that cannot! — by having 
the hieroglyphic of the word " Brave " in the hugest of proportions pos- 
sible painted or otherwise displayed both on the breast and back, that, 
whether advancing or retreating, they may seem to be the very incar- 
nation of courage, while, in reality, they are seen to be the very in- 
carnation of cowardice! So they have painted and distorted the tiger, 
the most terrible of wild beasts — but enough. In their conflict to-day 
with the French, in tlieiuselvea, and without the intervention of other 
peoples as warlike as the French and inimical to them, tliey are no more 
the equals of their antagonists in war than the beak of the toucan is the 
equal of the mitrailleuse as a weapon. 

I trust, in conclusion, these illustrations will be taken as they are in- 
tended, not as an exposition of the vast and varied resources of the Chi- 
nese on their own midden in their conflict to-day with the French under 
the gravest of disa<l vantages, but as three several views of as many phases 
of their national character. 

*In the annals of European medicine the culminating point of this 
principle and practice is found in the administration of the phallus of 
the whale, dried and pulverized, in eases of leucorrha-a. So, the phallus 
of the buck has been administered as an aphrodisiac, etc. See Dungli- 
son's Dictionary, under LcrhiUitin Pmix, CerruK, Phasianus (lallan, etc. 

^ In China, Corea and Japan, the frog is regarded popularly as the pro- 
totype, the "counterfeit presentment," or the sign and symbol of Man. 
Hence, in the art of the Far East, the frog is a factor of great importance, 
appearing in a myriad of forms as the philosophic or facetious represen- 
tative of humanity. Upon the drop curtain of a theatre in Nagasaki, a 
frog, of gigantic proportions is represented as a sign that mankind is rep- 
resented tliere — in a comical manner, by way of caricature, or other fac- 
titious form. Hence, a peculiar significance of the tadpole in medicine 
as the type of man — the animal of all animals as the Ginsimg is the plant 
of all plants to be administered as a medicine to man in a particular or 
general sense. In connexion with this, it is interesting to note that the 
frog and toad have been regarded similarly by the Western peoples as the 
natural hieroglyphic of man, especially in a humorous or burlesque 
sense. Hence, from Latin Jiufi), a toad, English Buffoon, and French 
Bovffc. Elsewhere, in his lecture on the Evolution of Man, the writer 
has much to say on the general recognition of the frog or toad as an ex- 
isting organic form which has been in the line of the ancestry of man, 
a human prototype in the most serious of scientific senses. 

" Returning from Corea to Japan, the cargo of the Tsuruga Maru, — the 
vessel, belonging to the Mitsu Bishi Company, on which the writer vis- 
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ited the Forbidden Land, — consisted in great part of the skins of dogs 
which had been eaten as food by the Coreans. 

' The modern theory of disease-germs, specific microbes, and the like, 
is a rational or scientific extension of the idea that a disease is a mor- 
bific entity or material poison, in many instances, as cholera, tuberculo- 
sis, etc., rather than a condition of the organism, status, impaired or 
perverted function, or the like. 

*This, in a poem entitled "Oorea — In Brief," belonging to a publica- 
tion now in preparation, entitled "The Rime of a Rambler twice around 
the World," as follows : 

Imagine, first, a huge, four-footed beast, 

Unwieldy, wallowing within the mud 

Of the Far Eastern shores of Middle Asia. 

The body, now, misshapen as it lies. 

And grotesque in the shadows which it casts. 

Is the enormous realm of China ; and 

The tail, defined with greater clearness and 

A little cleaner, hanging over in 

The great Pacific ocean, is Oorea. 

By dubbing, now, the beast The Dragon of 

The Orient, the picture is complete, 

And the mysterious peninsula, 

Corea, comprehended in the mind 

As well as — well, the Sphinx of Asia, Chipa ! 

This is facetious, you exclaim. So be it ; 
Yet, ne'ertheless, the figure I have drawn 
Contains a rare approximation to 
The truth, and is not only applicable 
To the relations that exist between 
The two realms, as contiguous domains. 
But also and as well to those of a 
Subjective subtile character which may 
Supposably subsist between them as 
Associated states and allied peoples. 
Indeed, were I to cudgel my poor brains 
A fortnight longer, I believe, I could 
Convey no greater truth in fewer words 
Than is involved within the imaged Dragon. 

To be, now, more explicit, I may say, 

(Reversing in review the monster,) that. 

As the Coreans are to the Chinese, 

In race, in langiiage, and in history, 

In manners, customs, morals, government, 
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Kfligion, thonght— in, haply, cvrry wiiy 

I can conpider them :ip kindred peopk't' ; 

And as Oorea in to China-land, 

In size and pha])e and situation, so 

The tail is to the hody of a hcast — 

In this especial instance, a huf;e monster, 

Conformed, compounded, and yclept, as I 

Have said, The Dragon of the Orient. 

Familiar hence, dear reader, with the beast 

In its entirety, when, haply, \'0U 

Dissect the tail dissevered from the body 

In sf)me specific treatise on Corea — 

In parting bone and ligament and muscle. 

And artery and vein, (dissimilar, 

By differentiation, in iletail. 

As they must necessarily all be. 

But only in degree, from the like parts 

In other quarters of the beast,) you may 

Appreciate, at every cut, the life. 

Peculiar to the Chinese hulk, that has 

Per\'aded the appendage from afar, 

And every part affected, even to 

The ultimate of epithelial scales 

Attached to tlie depen<ling, sea-washed tip. 

Having carefully considered the ethnologic affinities of the Coreans, 
I cannot conceive wliy the French Missionaries have reported them as 
reseml)ling the Japanese much more than tlie Chinese, unless it Ijc, that, 
never having traveU'd or lived among the .lapanese, they kne^^■ no differ- 
ence between them and the Coreans, and accordingly believed them to 
be very similar. The differences between the Coreans and the Chinese at 
first sight are great, but they are only superficial; while those liet ween 
them and the Japanese are greater and penetrating to the core. 

' "CroUius holds the absurd idea that those remedies that externally 
resemble the symptoms of disease, in color, form and smell, are the 
safest: saffron for jaundice, quaking asp for ague, and tea of tlie skin of 
a toad's back for smallpox. But, ridiculous as this is, it is but a short 
step from this theory to homoeopathy. 'External resem))lance' would 
only have to be new-christened ' internal.' " — Dr. R. M. S. Jackson : The 
Mountain, p. 503. 

In Ohio, among the early settlers, the bed-bug is said to have been ad- 
ministered in the stead of quinine in cases of intermittent fever, with 
the hope that, like curing like, the one shudder would cure tlie other. 
See the writer's Curious History of Insects, Philadelphia, 1865, pp. ;2li(>, 
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268, et sparsim for the use of many insects in medicine in accordance 
with, various theories. 

In Pennsylvania, a lingering faith among the people in the old Doc- 
trine of Signatures is found in the stripping of oak-bark upward to make 
it, in its therapeutic action, an emetic, and downward, a cathartic. 

'" Since the writing of this paper, a further study and investigation of 
the Ginseng has led the writer to the unlooked-for conclusion that this 
marvellous medicinal root is the oriental fact which has evolved into all 
the occidental fictions and fancies of the Mandragora : in other words 
that the Ginseng of the East and the Mandragora of the West are iden- 
tical : and this not only in nature but also in name — Mandragora being 
the exact Greek equivalent of Chinese Ginseng, meaning Man-like or 
Man-shape. Of course, to the learned who are aware that the word Man- 
dragora has been an etymologic enigma for centuries, this assertion will 
be taken as vox et preterea nihil; but, nevertheless, it may be demon- 
strated to be a fact to the satisfaction of the most exacting and dubious 
of philologists. In fine, the word is a compound of the dialectic Greek 
word, Maner, for the more familiar Aner, a man, and 'Orao, I see, which 
is the Greek equivalent or correspondent of the Latin Forma, English 
Form; and its literal signification, accordingly, is man-like or man-form. 

With respect to Maner as a form of Aner, compare Memo and Anio, 
Mia and la, Montholeuo and Oniholeuo, Moschos and Oschos, Mochleus and 
OcMeus, Murax and ' XJrax, Male and Oulai and Latin Ala, Monos and Latin 
UnuK, Ares and Latin Mars, etc. ; and with respect to 'Orao becoming 
-Oora in combination, vide Liddell and Scott, sub voce Digamma, IV; 
and therewith, consider the signification of the word Digamma itself. 

'' With respect to the writer's visit to Corea, the following correspond- 
ence is reproduced from the columns of the Japan Weekly Mail, published 
at Yokohama, Japan, 18th June, 1881 : 

Nagasaki, Japan, 7th June, 1881. 
Genl. A. C. Jones, 

United States Consul, Nagasaki. 

Dear Sie : — To you, the nearest representative of my country, and the 
friend to whom I am indebted most for the success of my undertaking, I 
beg leave to report my return to-day from Corea, and the results of rny 
explorations in the Forbidden Land at two points on the eastern coast, 
namely, Fusan, 160 miles north of Nagasaki, and Genzanshin, or Ginzan, 
310 miles north of Fusan, both treaty ports opened to the Japanese ex- 
clusively, the former for the past five years, the latter, for the last twelve 
months. 

As a naturalist, and nominally as surgeon of the Japanese steamer the 
Tsuruga Maru, on which I took passage, I entered the ports mentioned 
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above ; and with the best facilities which could be furnished me liy the 
officers of the ship, two Japanese photographers, the Japanese naval sur- 
geon and his assistant at Genzanshin, the agent of the Mitsu Bishi Com- 
pany at that port, and other courteous gentlemen, I was enabled to ex- 
plore the country in the neighborhood of the treaty ports, investigate 
the manners and customs of the strangely secluded and semi-civilized 
inhabitants, and secure small collections of natural and artificial objects, 
and datii of information, which, I trust, will form a nucleus of actual 
knowledge to the outside world with respect to the last of the isolated 
countries of the Orient. The results of my expedition ma}- be summa- 
rized as follows : — 

Geographic. — Photographs of several walled cities and towns ; a map of 
Corea, b}' a native artist ; and pencil sketches by myself of the promi- 
nent and peculiar landmarks of the coast, harbors, islands, rocks, etc. 

Geologic. — Specimens of minerals ; sketches of the curious cavern on 
Deer Island; the stratified island at the entrance of Fusan harbor; and 
the remarkable maf-s of basalt near the entrance to Nunghing, or Gen- 
zanshin Bay — a mass which, presenting columns rising to the height of 
12o or 150 feet, and arranged in horseshoe recesses and jutting promon- 
tories, comprises a natural curiosity as marvellous as the Giant's Cause- 
way of Ireland and the Isle of Staffa on the west coast of Scotland ; with 
notes on the gold, silver, iron, copper, and lead, with which Corea for 
centuries has been kno\\n to abound. With respect to gold, I am of the 
opinion that the next of the countries on the golden rim of the Pacific, 
after Peru, California, and Australia, to disturb the monetary equilibrium 
of the world, will be Corea. From Fusan to Genzanshin, or the Gold 
Mountain, a distance of 310 miles, the geologic strui-ture i.o not incom- 
patible with the theory that the whole i-egion is productive of the pre- 
cious metal. 

Ethnohigic. — Photographs of officials, merchants, peasants, children, 
houses, temples, etc. ; articles of dress, ornaments, utentils, and imple- 
ments of cotton, silk, horse-hair, horn, wood, tortoise-shell, iron, brass, 
pottery, rattan, grass, and paper. In connection with this, I may men- 
tion a screen, with eight colored pictures by a native artist, representing 
a royal hunt, in which the weapons of the Coreans and the principal 
game of their country are delineated with specific distinctness. Other 
notable curios are a physician's needle and case ; a straw corselet, bought 
from the back of a peasant ; and a horsehair bag, for enclosing musk, and 
suspension to the handle of the fiin. With notes and sketches of man- 
ners and customs, dwellings, nets, harness, implements, graves, etc. 
With respect to the people, I may say here in brief that they approxi- 
mate the people of the mountains of the north of China and of western 
Thi1)et. In stature they are larger than the Chinese of Central China as 
10 ti 1 9 ; the Japanese, as 10 to 7 ; and are less than the Bhootans of the 
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Himalayas, a? 10 to 101 or 11. The women are remarkably large and 
well-developed, carrying burdenp on the head and doing the hard work 
generally. And with reppeet to my rela-tions with the Opreanp, I may 
add, that, bearing no banner more alarming than a butterfly-netj and np 
weapons more formidable and provocative of war than g, pencil and pill- 
box, I excited only a good-humored curiosity and a. pmile of mingled 
amazement and amueement at my inconiprehenpible occupation, and 
was unmolested accordingly. I paw nothing in the shape of a weapon 
among them, and nothing in their features and manners of the ferocious 
wreckers and piratical cut-throats, of which 1 have read and heard as 
forming an alarming proportion of the people of this strange peninsula. 

Botanic. — Specimens of the useful woods and plants. For three pack- 
ages of medicinal lierbs from the extreme north of the country, I am in- 
debted to the Japanese consul at Genzanshin. I may mention also 
specimens of cork obtained In the country, and Information with respect 
to a potato, growing wild on the niountains, the tubers of which are 
prized highly as food, attaining a size of two Inches find more in diame- 
ter, having a faint yellow tinge and a good flavor. I am not aware tliat 
the potato is found in an uncultivated state in any other country ; and 
albeit presumed to be a native of an undetermined part of America, it 
may belong It fact to the unexplored wilds of Corea.* In connection 
with this, I may obser\-e a close resemblance between the flora of Corea 
and that of parallel latitudes of Eastern North America. 

Znologic. — Lists of mammals, birds, and fish, obtained Irom an exami- 
nation of the packs of skins and boats of the fishermen in the ports, and 
from observation during my pxcnrsions ; collections of Ijutterflies and 
beetles, of which I made a specialty. I was surprised at the large num- 
ber of whales in the Japan Sea, north of Cape Pelissier. In one fore- 
noon, I counted as many as fourteen, sperm and scrag ; and, during the 
voyage, without keeping a special lookout, twenty-four. The large 
oyster, which abounds in the great Harbor of Cenzanshin, is equal to the 
second quality of American oyeter. "With respect to the large pearls of 
Corea, to which frequent allusion ifi made in Chinese history, I found 
none ; ornaments, in feet, being rare, limited to several only for the hair 
and hat, of jade, tortoise-ehell, lead, and felspar. 

ComTnercidl.—Liei of the articles exported, being in brief, gold, in nug- 
get, dust, and sheet ; copper ; lead ; beans ; peas ; rice ; wheat ; hemp or 
jute (Japanese asa) ; silk, raw and in goods ; paper-fibre plants ; wood, in 
logs to China for ships, etc., and to Japan for clogs, etc.; oxen and 
horses ; green hides and fiirs of ox, 9.og, deer, tiger, leopard, bear, fox, 
wolf, sable, badger, etc. ; bones of ox and horse ; feathers of eagle ; beche- 
de-mer ; dried sardines (Japanese iwashi ) ; isinglass ; shark-fins ; shell 
(Haliotis) for inlaying (Japanese awabe) ; ginseng ; ogon powder ; peony 
bark ; and gall-nuts— a list which might be extended largely in a few 
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years of exertion on the part of those having business rehxtions with the 
country. 

Again acknowledging my great obligations to you and others in pene- 
trating the mysterious confines of Oorea, and expressing the wish that, 
at no distant day, I may be able to publish, for the benefit of all con- 
cerned, the results of my explorations at length, with illustrations from 
the photographs, the screen, and interesting objects in my possession, I 
remain. 

Yours truly, 

FRANK COWAN. 



United States Consulate, 
Nagasaki, Japan, June 8th, 1881. 
Dk. Frank Cowan. 

My Dear Sir : — I have received your very interesting letter containing 
an account of your visit to Corea, which I shall take pleasure in forward- 
ing to the Dapirtment of State, for the very valuable information it 
gives of that unknown land. 
I congratulate you on your successful visit, and your safe return. 

Very Truly Yours, 

A. C. JONES. 



* Since writing the above, I have learned that the potato is found Indlgenou? in the 
Andean regions of South America, from Columbia to Chili ; and my learned friend, 
Baron Ferdinand Von Mueller, the Government Botanist of Victoria, Australia, assigns 
its natural habitat to that quarter of the globe without a doubt. 



The Report of the Surgeon General of the U. S. Navy for 1884, con- 
tains a Report on the Science and Practice of Medicine in Corea, by Sur- 
geon G. W. Wood, U. S. N., which, from its treatment of the subject 
from the point of view of the Chinese text books, and from its fullness 
in detail, is especially valuable. Through the courtesy of the Surgeon 
General, the writer has been fevored with a copy of this Report, but too 
late for consideration and citation in the preparation of this pamphlet. 
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